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Of the 20,000 species of butterflies in the world, there are 
700 species in the U.S., and everywhere the insects are losing much of their 
habitat. Several species have been wiped out and several dozen have been 
pushed to the brink. Fortunately, the butterflies can be helped. Here are some 
suggestions from National Wildlife magazine as to what you can do in your 


backyard and in your community: 

Let the edges of your lawn grow wild. If there’s a patch or 
strip of land in your yard you’ve been meaning to mow, butterflies are a fine 
reason not to. 

Be tolerant of thistles and nettles, which are among the most 
valuable food sources for butterflies. Joe-Pye weed, ragweed, goldenrod, 
milkweed, knapweed, dandelions, mallow, marjoram, bugle, wild thyme, clover, 
meadow sweet, vetch, currant, blueberry and tick trefoli are also extremely 
important to butterflies, especially as nectar sources for adults. 

Provide a variety of habitats. Different butterflies require 
different conditions, so try to create sunny areas, shaded areas, and dappled 
areas, protection from wind, a shallow pool, and an adjacent damp spot for 
drinking. 

Avoid using chemical insecticides. 

Provide the small, bright flowers that butterflies favor, such 
as aralia, polyanthus, sweet rocket, honesty, mauve, valerian, pink thrift, 
catmint, sweet William, the single French marigolds and white alyssum. 

Cut back shrubs each spring to encourage more blossoms. 
Also cut back some of the plants used by caterpillars—milkweed, for 
instance—so that tender new growth will be available for later generations that 
Same season. 

Speak out against the application of needless—and often 
harmful—pesticides in your town and state. Discourage the spraying and 
cutting of roadside vegetation. Roadsides provide pockets of prime habitat for 
butterflies. —National Wildlife Federation 
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The red-tailed hawk is a permanent resident in Florida, but 
its numbers increase greatly in winter when northern redtails 
invade the state. Its fondness for a diet of rodents makes it a 
valuable neighbor in any season. It is frequently perched high 

in a dead tree near its hunting fields. 
From a painting by Fred Wetzel 
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H aving studied birds for years, I thought I knew quite a bit about them. 
“Ask me a question,”’ I would tell my sons, “I'll give you the answer.” 
This approach worked pretty well until the day my older son asked me some- 
thing that sounded simple, yet left me stumped. 
“Who are the people that so many birds have been named for?” he asked. I 
had to think for a moment before I realized what he meant, but then it became 
very clear. There were names I used frequently - Bachman’s sparrow, Swain- 
son’s warbler, Bonaparte’s gull, Forster’s tern, Henslow’s sparrow - and | 
didn’t have the faintest idea who most of these people were or why the birds 
carried their names. 
As it turns out, there are at least a dozen birds in Florida named after 
people. These names offer clues to stories of early American ornithology, and 
each story is both fascinating and enlightening. 
Pioneering naturalists such as John James Audubon, Alexander Wilson, and 
John Bachman are frequently honored in bird names. Other birds have been 
named for prominent early scientists from Europe, including John Henslow 
and William Swainson. Still others have been named for the discoverer’s 
friends. 
John James Audubon is probably the most widely known of the early 
American naturalists-ornithologists. A seabird, Audubon’s shearwater, bears 
his name. Audubon was born in Haiti and spent his childhood years in 
France. At 18 he came to the United States to manage his father’s estate near 
Philadelphia. It was here that he developed his lifelong interest in natural 
history. 

Audubon is remembered for his pioneering efforts in depicting the birds 
and mammals of America. He roamed the eastern United States for 40 years 
making notes and sketches of the birds he encountered. The results of these 

travels appeared in several volumes, the most famous of which was his Birds of 
America which contained 435 hand-colored plates and sold for $1,000. 

One of the naturalist’s other contributions to ornithology was his experi- 
ment with bird banding, begun in April 1804. Audubon wondered whether 
young birds returned to their original nesting areas following migration. He 

devised a simple test by attaching a tiny silver thread to the legs of eastern 
phoebes just before they left the nest. The following spring he returned to the 
area and captured a number of phoebes. He “had the pleasure of finding that 


A thought-provoking question 
results in a learning experience for 
the author as well as for his sons 
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two of them had the little ring on their leg.’ This was certainly one of the 
earliest recorded attempts at North American bird banding. 

Audubon not only had birds named for him but also named birds for fellow 
scientists, friends, and companions. Bachman’s warbler and Bachman’s spar- 
row were named by Audubon for a man who met all three of these criteria, the 
Reverend John Bachman. 

Bachman, a Charleston, S.C. Lutheran pastor, was one of the leading North 
American mammalogists of the early 1800s. He and Audubon met in 1831 in 
Charleston. It was an enduring friendship, one result of which was colla- 
boration on the book, The Vivaparous Quadrupeds of North America. 

The warbler named for Bachman is one of the rarest North American song- 
birds. Bachman collected a male and female of the species near Charleston in 
July 1833, and sent them to Audubon. The warbler was not collected again 
until 1886. Today this tiny bird is in danger of extinction and has been sighted 
only a few times in recent years. 

Wilson’s storm petrel and Wilson’s plover were named for another pioneer- 
ing naturalist of the early 1800s, Alexander Wilson. Popularly acclaimed “The 
Father of American Ornithology,’” Wilson came from his native Scotland to the 
United States in 1794. Like Audubon, he travelled extensively throughout the 
eastern United States studying and collecting birds. His observations were 
published in the nine volume work, American Ornithology. Of the 279 species 
treated, 29 were new to science. Illustrating the books are color drawings by 
Wilson, showing him to be an excellent artist. 

Charles Lucien Jules Laurent Bonaparte was a prominent European 
naturalist, the son of Napoleon Bonaparte’s younger brother, Lucien. After the 
battle of Waterloo, he came to Philadelphia where he lived from 1822 until 
1827. During this time he became a member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences and studied ornithology. Before returning to France, Bonaparte re-edited 
a book with one of those long titles typical of the times—American Ornithol- 
ogy, or History of Birds Inhabiting the United States Not Given By Wilson. 
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Bonaparte is considered by many to be the founder of systematic ornithol- 
ogy. His name is commemorated in Bonaparte’s gull, a small black-headed gull 
originally described from the vicinity of Philadelphia but widely distributed 
across North America. 

Henslow’s sparrow, a rare eastern U.S. member of the tribe, was named for 
John Stevens Henslow, an English scientist. A professor of botany at Cam- 
bridge, he is remembered for compiling the Catalogue of British Plants and 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

The name of William Swainson, an English naturalist, is commemorated by 
Swainson’s thrush and Swainson’s warbler. Swainson was a versatile scientist 
who collected specimens, illustrated texts, and wrote several books not only on 
birds but also covering mollusks, fish, and other animals as well. 

Swainson and Audubon became friends in England during the early 1800s. 
Swainson subsequently wrote a glowing review of Audubon’s work in 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, and Audubon named Swainson’s war- 
bler for him. Their friendship was not long lasting, however. Audubon in- 
vited Swainson to collaborate in writing the text for Birds of America, but 
Swainson insisted on being noted as coauthor due to his well-established 
reputation. Audubon refused, and Swainson instead began work on a new 
edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

Forster's tern, a common species about Florida’s marshes, is named for 
Johann Reinhold Forster, a European naturalist. Forster accompanied Cap- 
tain Cook on his voyage around the world in 1772, and, six years later, wrote 
Observations Made During A Voyage Around The World. His major ornithologi- 
cal accomplishment was the writing of a treatise on the birds of Hudson Bay. 

The uncommon and little known LeConte’s sparrow was named for the 
equally little known Dr. John Lawrence LeConte. LeConte was a leading en- 
tomologist in the United States and served as president of the American 
Association For The Advancement of Science. In addition to his professional 
speciality he had a strong interest in birds. 

The next time I start thinking I know everything about birds, I'll just tell my 
sons to ask me another question. Who knows what it will lead me into. 0 
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Freshwater gear and techniques invade the coastal fishing 
ground, sometimes with noteworthy results. 


5) Beas origins of fishing methods get lost in traffic. 
Some of them are pretty involved but you can 
generally figure where they came from. 

Nearly all saltwater fishing methods, especially 
those involving light tackle, came from freshwater 
fishermen. Right after the Civil War when wealthy 
striped bass fishermen built their sturdy casting 
platforms along the north Atlantic coast, they used 
tackle that began some 40 years or so before with 
black bass experts. And long before that flyrods 
were used considerably in salt water, having been 
transplanted to the coast from both trout streams 
and black bass lakes. 

Maybe the oldest form of artificial lure is the jig, 
which was handlined up and down. It was a salt- 
water killer long before the freshwater anglers gave 
it new names and caught everything from bass to 
crappie to freshwater trout with it. The first jigs I 
found used on freshwater fish in Florida were No 
Alibis. That’s a trade name but the crappie fisher- 
men, especially, used it to identify any kind of jig 
they fished. The Doll Fly, meantime, was cutting a 
swath on some impoundments farther north. 

So the jig was one of very few lures that went 
from salt to fresh. Most of the time it was the other 
way. When really heavy fly fishing came on strong 
in the late fifties, there were many anglers who 
thought tangling with a 100-pound tarpon on a fly 
was something brand new. It was deflating to look 
back at the Book Of the Tarpon, published by A.W. 
Dimock in 1912, and find that Dimock and some of 
his friends had whipped some whoppers with 
old-fashioned bamboo flyrods and did it from 
canoes at the century’s beginning. 

There have been some fishing rules that border on 
superstition, including one that lasted for a long 
time and stated that saltwater fish don’t like spin- 
ners. Even today you'll find a minimum of saltwater 
lures that use them but some people who didn’t 
know about the taboo brought their spinners to salt 
water and caught plenty of fish. 

Saltwater anglers are more adventurous but the 
inland people are more innovative. Only a few years 
ago there was a spoon that had been a killer on 
freshwater trout in the West for some time, but the 
saltwater fishermen evidently hadn’t tried it at all 
until a North Carolina airline pilot brought some to 
the Atlantic coast. It became a big seller. 
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Development of the modern plastic worm is 
mainly a freshwater achievement although saltwater 
fishermen had been using eels and imitations of eels 
for some time. There are plenty of plastic worms in 
salt water now. 

The latest invasion of the salt is by bass boats, 
which have proven hard to beat in back-country 
fishing where the seas aren’t likely to get rough. 
And the electric motor that was shunned for so long 
by fellows who preferred to pole the flats is now 
seen all over the Florida Keys as well as up along the 
mangrove coast. It’s hard to beat a purebred bass 
boat in the Everglades National Park area. It has 
speed, doesn’t draw much water and works per- 
fectly with the electric motor. Much of that fishing 
is along the shorelines, and both the bass boat and 
the people who own them are suited to shoreline 
raking. It’s really very much like bass fishing in 
tackle and method. Another invasion of the salt by 
freshwater experts and their gear. 


The Alvey Reel 


About 60 years ago an Englishman named Charles 
Alvey invented what he called the “side cast’’ reel. 
He was living in Australia and went into the busi- 
ness of constructing them in 1923. There had been 
similar designs long before that. I’d say it’s been a 
mite slow in catching on in America but some fine 
surf fishermen have told me it’s highly efficient. The 
reel has won some international casting events, one 
of which involved a 2-ounce weight in unrestricted 
distance with accuracy. Somebody got 671 feet, 6 
inches, which is a little more than I need on most 
trips. 

I tried some of these reels since they are being 
distributed by Eugene Brandner, P.O. Box 996, 
Alachua, Fl 32615. The principle is very simple, and 
maybe that’s the reason they haven’t been used 
much in America. It’s just a big, single-action reel 
that is cranked to retrieve in the usual manner, 
mounted below the rod. Then, when you cast, you 
turn it into spinning rod conformation. The line peels 
off the spool just as it does with a regular spinning 
reel. It takes a little practice to manipulate the 
transformation from spinning to conventional but 
those who have had experience do it as auto- 
matically as you’d open or close a bail. Casting is 


done with the main hand above the reel. You need a 
reel seat mounted between the hands. 

Real flyfishing nuts who have been looking for a 
way to store their monofilament running line when 
using a shooting head might be interested in the 
Alvey. Since the reels are so large in diameter, 
there’s a parade of big loops heading for the first 
guide and an ordinary flyrod wouldn’t work well 
but I have tried the rig with a spinning rod of suit- 
able length and action and I could throw a shooting 
head quite well. The only beef is that you need both 
hands for the rod and can’t double haul. 

In the final analysis I’d say that the strong point of 
the Alvey reel is its use in throwing heavy weights 
clear to the horizon. I doubt if it ever finds a home 
with extremely light fishing and don’t think its 
builders intended that. 

How about twisting? That’s the first question of 
those who know that there’s a single twist every 
time a loop of line comes off one way and goes back 
on the other. The manufacturers say that a high- 
grade swivel ahead of the lure will solve that problem. 

Anyway, it sure feeds that line off. 


Fish Line Stretch 


Stretch is one of the most important properties of 
any fishing line. Too much makes it almost impos- 
sible to set the hook or stop a fish headed for home. 
Too little gives a fish a perfect chance to break off 
with anything resembling a jerk. Too much will 
cause backlash and tangles in either spinning or 
plugcasting. Too much can actually bust a reel if 
you've spooled on a lot of line under pressure. Too 
little can make for poor knots—and so can too much 
stretch. Now, where were we? 

Stretch and knots are complicated. Although it 
doesn’t happen so much with braided line, a 
stretchy monofilament can start sneaking out of the 
knot almost as soon as it’s tied. If you don’t pull it 
up just right, you can slide many knots out with a 
gentle, steady pull. Wetting them helps although 
some real knot nuts would scorn such a ruse. Many 
a monofilament knot is tested confidently by a 
fisherman before he makes his first cast. Then an 
hour later he loses a fish and finds a curlicue at the 
end of his line. No lure. A failing knot can do so 
gradually. Many a knot fails on a later day, having 
figured how to come undone while in storage on the 
reel. The only remedy is regular testing. 

Extremely heavy monofilament line is very hard 
to knot satisfactorily. Take something that tests 
around 80 pounds and just try to pull it up snugly. 
Even with one fist wrapped in a rag or glove and the 
other clutching a pair of pliers, you can’t always pull 
80-pound mono into a snug knot, especially if the tie 
is rather complicated. Look at it with a magnifying 
glass and you'll see it’s gaping to start with. Few 
fishermen need to use 80-pound line except as a 
shock leader for fish with teeth or abrasive mouths. 


In that case, strength of the material is secondary to 
its abrasion resistance. Even a knot that gives a poor 
strength percentage may be better under the cir- 
cumstances because it’s simple enough that you can 
really tighten it. 


Dirty Water Fishing 


What’s muddy water for one bass might be just 
peachy for another bass living in a different place. 
Fish adapt to clarity or lack of it over a considerable 
period of time. 

When I was a kid I went fishing on a little creek 
that was almost the color of chocolate. I didn’t know 
much about the place but I had come a long way so I 
decided to throw a plug a few times before devoting 
my attention to catfish. I caught one of the biggest 
bass I’d ever seen. How did he see a lure in that 
stuff? Since then I’ve been told he didn’t see it at all. 
He followed the vibrations and grabbed it blind. 
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The formula for fishing in dirty water is to do it 
slowly. It’s hard for a fish to find your lure, even if 
he wants. Of course there’s odor to live or cut bait, 
but most artificals are found by vibrations and fish 
radar or sonar. Now generally I wouldn’t think of 
fishing in such a mud pie for bass but I suppose he 
has to eat sometime and if the water stays dirty he 
goes on the prowl — eventually. 


Bass in the Weeds 


Bass live in weeds, pads, brush and dead timber. 
Many fishermen who pride themselves on their 
ability to catch them from the edges of channels and 
boat docks don’t do too much thinking when it 
comes to the wide grass flats of many Florida lakes 
and river backwaters. Bass really go into the stuff, 


Photos by Charles Waterman 


Alvey reel, at bottom in photo above left, is 
turned for retrieve. Reel above it is in casting 
position. Handle of lower rod shows nearly 
ideal mounting for Alvey. Even in heavy grass, 
above, there are differences in bass habitat. 
Pockets and edges still attract the fish. 
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sometimes in water no more than a foot deep, but a 
little selectivity is important when you start chunk- 
ing a pork chunk or weedless spinnerbait into the 
landscaping. 

For one thing, few bass spend the entire day and 
night in the shallows. They like to have something 
deeper nearby. The most productive grass is near to 
channels or deep pockets. It stands to reason that a 
fish isn’t going to crawl through a mile of weeds to 
get back to deeper water. 

They'll be farther back and in thicker stuff than a 
beginner figures, but vegetation 50 yards from open 
water isn’t as reliable as the same density of cover 
right alongside. Some of the best weed fishermen 
fish them as if they were a solid bank, dealing only 
with the edges. There are times when they should 
get farther back. Good fishermen break rules. 

A favorite method of weed fishing is the surface 
or near-surface lure that’s whipped alcng at a fast 
pace, making topwater disturbance. That’s about 
the only way you can keep a spoon or spinnerbait 
from getting hung up in many cases but I think a 
surface bait should be fished especially slow over 
heavy weeds. My idea is that the fish probably can’t 
see it until he moves. He finds it by the noise and 
the vibrations he feels through the underwater 
growth. 

Although he may have a very poor view of what 
you're using, (sometimes a help) he can detect it 
from a long distance as his weedy world wiggles. 
Give him time to get there. 

For the most part, extremely long casts are bad 
business over heavy vegetation. The farther off he 
is, the quicker he can dive into real trouble and the 
harder it is to keep him coming. And there’s a 
seldom-practiced system on weedbed bass — as 
long as he’s headed in your direction handle him 
gently. Bear down only when he’s pulling in 
another direction. Many a trophy fish has swum 
right up to a boat after being hooked. It’s the bot- 
tom digger that gets away. Just don’t be scared off 
by heavy vegetation. If there’s room for your bait, 
there’s room for a bass to grab it. 


High Water 


High water such as that we’ve had in recent 
months is good for fishing as a whole, flushing out 
the rivers and submerging some fertile bottom on 
both lakes and rivers. The only disadvantage for 
fishermen is that it scatters the fish and some 
anglers take a dim view of fishing when the “wa- 
ter’s back in the swamp.” 

Even when the edge is clear back beyond the first 
row of trees there’s a special attraction for fish at the 
old borders of rivers or lakes. That dropoff has been 
productive for many an angler who has worked it 
religiously. The fish seem to get back there for part 
of the time, even when they could swim where 
there used to be dry ground. O 
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BIG JIM 


H: rests there in the pool, his place of honor, 
motionless and unmindful of his significance. 
In another setting, one might mistake him for a 
round-topped boulder lying beside a mountain 
brook, covered with ivy green moss and waiting for 
the ages to toll away. 

Except there are no rocks this big in northwest 
Florida, nor other alligator snapping turtles. The last 
time Ed Nowak weighed Big Jim, the scales tilted to 
307 pounds. There’s no other snapping turtle in 
captivity that comes close. The second biggest turtle 
in the world, outside Nowak’s Swamparium in 
Cantonment, lives at the Chicago Zoo. It weighs 205 
pounds and was netted, years ago, in the Missis- 
sippi River. It frightens school children and awes pa- 
rents who see it. 

Big Jim has the same effect on a smaller audience, 
although he doesn’t mean to. He doesn’t try to 
frighten or to make friends. Except when he’s hun- 
gry or wants to slightly shift positions after staying 
in one spot for hours on end, he never moves his 
ancient muscles. His appearance gives him a look of 
stored horror, of terrible energy waiting to spring, 
but it is a false impression. 

He might as well be stone or something between 
animal and mineral, between bristlecone pine and 
petrified wood, a Treebeard of the dark Perdido 
River that was his home for more than three cen- 
turies before he was brought to Nowak’s place off 


Old Palafox Highway. Teenagers, who can’t wait for 
things to happen naturally, throw pebbles at him 
and poke him with sticks when Nowak isn’t 
watching, but Big Jim seldom seems to notice. 
Pecan leaves and mulberries fall on him, but it 
doesn’t bother him and they rot on his broad back. 

From the tip of his dragon-like tail to the end of 
his pointed nose, he measures just over four feet 
long. He’s 12 inches across the head. 

In the summer, the point of Big Jim’s snout comes 
out of the water at the rate of once every 10 or 15 
minutes. He breathes through his nose, not so much 
in the sense of mammals—in unbroken rhythm— 
but rather he absorbs air occasionally. His head 
slowly floats up at the end of his accordion neck and 
only his nostrils break the surface. Then his head 
descends and a few bubbles of air escape. In the 
coldest part of the winter, when everything about 
Jim quits except the slow beat of his heart, he only 
needs to come up for a breath once every two hours 
or so. His mottled brown eyes, buried under fatty 
eyelids and ridiculously small in proportion to the 
rest of him, have an unfeeling look to them. They 
see, though, and the turtle is aware. 

Once, when Big Jim swam free in the Perdido, it 
was his sluggish stealth and deceiving listlessness 
that helped make his living for him when food 
wasn’t easy to find. Otherwise, he scavenged along 
the bottom or at the surface for dead or dying flesh, 
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BIG JIM... 


regardless of whether it came from land or water 
creatures. When that didn’t work, he swallowed 
water and sank to the bottom. He would pull his 
head halfway into his ridgebacked shell, open his 
mouth and fish. 

His tackle consists of a wormlike growth in front 
of his tongue, a spectacular lure that looks like a 
wriggling mosquito larva or—in Big Jim’s case—a 
small wiggler, to a passing bluegill or bass. When 
he used that ploy in the Perdido, a fish attracted to 
the enticing movements would eventually touch the 
lure to see if it tasted as good as it looked. As soon 
as that happened, inconspicuous Big Jim would pull 
the trigger on the cocked hammer of his head and 
there would be one less fish swimming in the river. 

“I knew about you before I knew about Pensacola,” 
says one who leans against the wire pen that encloses 
the pool and focuses on those lifeless, unflinching eyes. 
“IT read about you when I was still in high school.” 

It was in the January 1964 issue of Outdoor Life 
magazine — the same edition in which an article 
about a new impoundment at Panama City called 
Deer Point Lake was featured — that Nowak’s story 
about the adventure with Big Jim was told. Nowak 
and his grandson, Paul Striney, were running a 25- 
hook trotline at the mouth of Reeder Lake on July 2, 
1961, when Big Jim was caught. The turtle was on the 
last hook, after having taken the cut mullet bait, and 
frightened 8-year-old Paul so bad that he begged his 
grandfather to cut the line. 

Nowak wouldn’t. He had lived long enough to 
recognize something of real value when he saw it 
and knew the giant snapper would have to be 
caught and kept. Even then, Big Jim underestimated 
his own worth in the eyes of men. He struggled 
against immortality, so to speak, almost to the point 
of capsizing the rented boat in which Nowak and 
his grandson were fishing. The turtle finally was 
dragged ashore at Hurst Hammock landing two 
hours and 10 minutes after Striney first saw its 
monstrous head rising from the muddy waters of 
the Perdido delta. 

The Swamparium could have just as easily and 
appropriately been called “Home of THE Tur- 
tle." Nowak doesn’t try to hide the fact it was the 
arrival of Big Jim that motivated him to open a place 
that showcased a potpourri of wild animals and 
birds native to northwest Florida. He doesn’t 


charge any admission and there are no signs along the 
highway that dare tourists, for the price of one thin 
dollar, to “See the Giant Alligator Snapping Turtle” or 
“See the Ferocious Perdido River Monster.” 

A sign invites visitors to make donations so food 
can be purchased for those that live in the Swamp- 
arium. 

First, there was Big Jim and most everything else 
followed. Nowak did have a collection of turtles that 
included terrapins, regular snappers and river soft- 
shells and that was enough to start the Swamparium 
right after he and his grandson caught Big Jim. Men 
like Lt. Malcolm McCoy of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, who has a soft spot 
for the disappearing ‘‘loggerheads,” brought or sent 
more snapping turtles to the sanctuary of the 
Swamparium. Most of the animals such as the grey 
and red foxes, the bobcat, the beaver, the raccoons 
and the squirrels were trapped by Nowak, no 
stranger to the ways of the river swamps. 

The people who come to the Swamparium marvel 
at Big Jim, and are charmed by the mammals. 
Nowak has a name for each of his animals and treats 
them like pets. All of them, except the bobcat and 
the wary red foxes, like visitors. 

Big Jim pays no attention to strangers or to 
Nowak, for that matter, unless he’s hungry. After he 
was captured, Big Jim ate about 20 chicken backs a 
week in the summer months and his weight mush- 
roomed. Nowak cut him back to four or five backs a 
week when he hit 300 pounds, though, and it’s been 
mid-September since the snapper has eaten anything. 
It will be mid-April before he breaks his fast. 

Teachers and scientists from throughout the 
United States have come to see the turtle, study his 
dimensions, check the hole in his shell made by an 
Indian’s flint spearhead and estimate his age. As far 
as anybody can tell, Big Jim was about the size of a 
pie pan when Spanish explorers first wandered into 
the northern Gulf of Mexico. 

None of this is lost on Nowak. Even though the 
turtle doesn’t realize his worth, Nowak understood 
the true, lasting dignity of the snapper from the 
start. 

Hooking the cracker coelacanth was like grasping 
onto a living piece of natural history and the real 
accomplishment was in the catching, not necessarily 
the keeping, of Big Jim. O 
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FISH RECORDS UPDATE 


(” June 1976 the Commission set up a system to 
record and recognize exceptionally large speci- al on 
mens of 21 species of fish commonly taken in the 
fresh waters of the state. Now, more than three 
years after the program was initiated, there still re- 
mains a number of species for which no record 
entry has been made. 

The most active category has been the striper- 
white bass hybrid — the sunshine bass — where 
the record has been upped at least six times since it 
went on the books in November 1977. 

The species for which no state record applications 
have been filed, along with the minimum weight 
required to qualify are as follows: 


Spotted sunfish 1b 


had 
Alabama sha 2 lbs (stumpknocker) 
American shad 4 lbs S a 10 Ib 
Redfin pickerel 12 ozs as a ates 20 fie 
fish ori S 
White catfis 5 Ibs Alligator gar 70 lbs 


If you catch a fish that meets the minimum weight 
requirements as listed above, or which tops the cur- 
rent record listed below, take steps to preserve the 
fish until you can present it to a Commission fish- 
eries biologist, regional manager, or other qualified 
Commission employee who must personally iden- 
tify and weigh the specimen on a certified scale. 
Official application forms are available from the 
Commission’s regional offices and some field of- 
fices. 


Photo by Bettie Agner 


Chad Agner, left, and Matt Bowden, both of 
Perry, check out a braggin’ sized redbreast. 


As of February 20, 1980 


SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 
BLUEGILL 
BOWFIN (Mudfish) 

CARP 

CHAIN PICKEREL 
CHANNEL CATFISH 
CRAPPIE (Speckled Perch) 
REDBREAST 
SHELLCRACKER 
STRIPED BASS 
SUNSHINE BASS 
SUWANNEE BASS 
WARMOUTH 
WHITE BASS 
LONG-NOSED GAR 
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WEIGHT 


19 Ibs. 

2 Ibs, 12 oz. 
17 Ibs. 3 oz. 
28 Ibs. 14 oz. 
8 Ibs. 

42 Ibs. 3 oz. 
3 Ibs. 12 oz. 
1 Ib. 7% 02. 
3 Ibs. 7% oz. 
38 Ibs. 9 oz. 
14 Ibs. 1 oz. 
3 Ibs. 8 oz. 
PibS7,0z: 

4 Ibs, 8 oz. 
24 Ibs. 6 oz, 


WHERE CAUGHT 
Lake Tarpon, Pinellas County 
Private pond, Hillsborough County 
Lake Tohopekaliga, Osceola County 
Apalachicola River, below Woodruff 
Gadsden County 
Lake Talquin, Gadsden County 
Rodman Reservoir, Marion County 
Newnans Lake, Alachua County 
Suwannee River, Gilchrist County 
Merritt’s Mill Pond, Jackson County 
Lake Seminole, Gadsden County 
Apalachicola River, Gadsden County 
Ochlockonee River, Gadsden County 
East River, Bay County 
Apalachicola River, Gadsden County 


Lake Panasoffkee, Sumter County 


ANGLER 


W.A. Witt 

Don V. Flannery 
Wilbur Glover 

Dick Anderson 
Jimmy James 
Allison Williams 
John McGilvray 
Tommy D. Cason Jr. 
Richard F, Lundgren 
Justin McAlpin 
Walter Gray 

J. G. Cannon 

J. D. West 

John W. Padgett 


Lester Thomas Jr. 


DATE. 
June 26, 1961 
April 7, 1978 
1971 

June 21, 1978 
July 5, 1971 
Dec. 12, 1977 
Dec. 29, 1964 
April 30, 1977 
April 10, 1979 
Nov. 15, 1979 
Nov. 27, 1979 
May 10, 1974 
June 8, 1974 
March 22, 1976 
Aug. 21, 1978 
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| Be common thread that runs through practically 
all accident reports—whether they involve acci- 
dents in the home, on the highway or in the field—is 
that almost all are preventable, that carelessness or 
thoughtlessness are the prime causes. Though 
hunting has an enviable safety record, accidents do 
occur each season. That most of them could have 
been avoided only emphasizes the misfortune. 

The hunting accident reports issued by state 
wildlife agencies after the close of the hunting sea- 
sons emphasize this point about the preventability 
of most all gun-related accidents. Indeed, these re- 
ports clearly show that the majority of hunting acci- 
dents occurred not as a result of unusual or freak 
circumstances but rather because the fundamental 
rules of safe gun handling were not observed. 

Many accidents happened under the following 
circumstances. In each case, the outcome could have 
been avoided if the basic rules and procedures of 
firearm safety had been followed. 

While loading and unloading a firearm—Whether 

loading or unloading your firearm, always have 

the muzzle pointed in a safe direction. Firearms 
should never be loaded or unloaded in a vehicle. 

If you are unfamiliar with the proper loading or 

unloading procedures of your firearm, read the 

instruction booklet and get proper instruction 
before you go hunting. 

While plinking—Whether you are by yourself, or 

plinking with your friends, carefully observe all 

proper gun handling rules. Make sure you have a 

clear line of fire, and never leave your gun un- 

attended unless you unload it first. Never shoot at 

a hard, flat surface or the surface of water. And be 

doubly sure that you have a safe backstop free of 

rocks. 

During suspected horseplay with a _ loaded 


HUNT SAFELY 
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firearm—There is never an excuse for careless gun 
handling. Whether loaded or unloaded, always 
treat a gun with respect. Never point your gun at 
anything you do not want to shoot. Avoid alco- 
holic beverages both before and during shooting. 
When mistaken for game—tThe cardinal rule is: Be 
absolutely sure of your target before you pull the 
trigger. Particular caution must be taken at dawn 
and dusk and at other times when weather condi- 
tions impair visibility. 
When out of sight of the shooter—Not only must 
you be sure of your target but also what’s beyond 
it. A deer standing on top of a hill or a ridge may 
present you with a clear shot, but what’s behind 
that hill or ridge? A house, other hunters or 
maybe a busy road? Remember, even a .22 rimfire 
bullet can travel well over a mile. 

When covered by shooter swinging on game— 

Whether hunting waterfowl or upland game, 

make sure everyone in your group knows his safe 

zone of fire. Even if you’re going out with experi- 
enced hunters, take a moment to discuss each 
shooter’s zone of fire before you start hunting. 

Safe zones of fire should be particularly em- 

phasized when shooting from the confines of a 

blind, in heavy cover or when a large group of 

hunters is involved. 

These are but some of the typical circumstances 
and situations in which hunting accidents occur 
each year. In each category, the individual accidents 
could have been avoided if reasonable caution, safe 
gun handling and proper hunting procedures had 
been exercised. This point can’t be emphasized 
enough. Neither can this one: Whether it is care- 
lessness, a lapse in concentration or a lack of knowl- 
edge about safety in the field that causes the acci- 
dent, the outcome is always the same. O 
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ANHINGA 


By Morrie Naggiar 


FY the most casual bird watcher would have a 
difficult time overlooking either the cormorant or 
the anhinga. In a general way, they’re two of a kind. 
Both are dark-colored, fairly good-sized birds, ex- 
pert divers and underwater swimmers, which goes 
with their habit of feeding mainly on fish. They also 
tend to choose conspicuous spots to perch about the 
waterways. The cormorant is typically a bird of the 
seacoast and bays while the anhinga shows a 
preference for freshwater ponds and sloughs. The 
cormorant is most frequently seen with others of its 
kind. The anhinga tends to be a loner, going solo 
about its daily business. 

Shag is one of the common names applied to the 
cormorant. The anhinga is often called water turkey 
(the brownish tail is marked with dark barrings 
reminiscent of a turkey’s tail) or snake bird (from 
the long slender profile of head, neck, and bill). 

Although the two birds are sometimes mistaken 
for one another, there are a number of physical fea- 
tures that readily separate them. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations note the long, slender bill, white 
wing featherings, long neck, and barred “turkey- 
patterned” tail of the anhinga in contrast with the 
cormorant’s hooked-tip bill, all black plumage, and 
medium length, all-black tail. 0 


FLORIDA CORMORANT Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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Photo by Pete Wolfe 
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A picturesque, tannin-stained river 
beginning in the Green Swamp, winding north through 
west-central Florida and emptying into the gulf 


near Yankeetown. 


It’s the 


WITHLACOOCHEE 


bout 60 miles north of Tampa is the village of 
Aiea Nearly five years ago, I stumbled 
into this little hamlet and knew an hour later that it 
was going to be my home. I’d spent most of that 
hour in a canoe on the Withlacoochee, a tannin- 
stained, lazy stream that winds through this tiny 
backwater on its unhurried way to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

On that first short venture onto the river I was 
overwhelmed by the volume and variety of life in it 
and on its shores. Huge cypress trees smothering in 
Spanish moss lined the banks, giving home and 
roost to hawks, ospreys, herons, egrets, wood- 
peckers, bitterns, kingfishers, storks, wood ducks. 
In the barely translucent waters swam largemouth 
bass, chain pickerel, moccasins, eels, bream, shin- 
ers, bowfin, gar, speckled perch, turtles, and ot- 
ters. Along the banks, alligators basked in the sun 
in slothful disregard of any intrusion. 

The ‘Coochee has since become “my” river. I’ve 
spent countless hours exploring her backwaters and 
sloughs, fishing for her unpredictable bass, trying 


to photograph her wildlife, but mostly just looking 
and listening. 

What have I got for all that time spent, time that 
my more practical friends tell me I should be using 
more “constructively?” Not much — a few lunker 
bass, several pictures and a headful of unforgettable 
vignettes: a pair of yellow-crowned night herons 
patiently building their nest stick by stick, only to 
have it blown away in a storm; a ‘gator dragging 
down a hapless coot in one brutal lunge; an osprey 
plunging crazily into the water at 40 miles an hour, 
then struggling to get airborne again, a fat bream 
impaled on unrelenting talons. Small things, like 
being jolted awake at 3 a.m. by the mad hooting of 
love-struck owls outside my window. 

The Withlacoochee begins in one of the few 
wilderness areas left in central Florida, Green 
Swamp. A huge plateau of oozy marsh dotted with 
palmetto hammocks, the swamp is home to rattle- 
snake, moccasin, deer, wild pig and bear. It is the 
source of four major rivers: the Peace and Hills- 
borough, flowing south and the Oklawaha and 


BY PETE WOLFE 
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W ITHLACOOCHEE 


Withlacoochee, flowing north. It’s also one of the 
most critical areas in the state for maintaining the 
level of the Florida aquifer, the subterranean pool 
from which we draw our water in ever-increasing 
amounts. 

Not much more than a healthy trickle as it leaves 
the swamp, the Withlacoochee remains fairly small 
until it reaches Silver Lake in Sumter County, just off 
Interstate 75. The lake is a popular spot for launch- 
ing a canoe for the half-day glide down the narrow, 
twisting channel to Nobleton. This is a hauntingly 
quiet, idyllic stretch of the river. Too shallow for 
outboards, too narrow for airboats, it’s just perfect 
for the canoeist. 

A few miles downstream from Nobleton, at Lake 
Istachatta, the river becomes a series of fairly size- 
able lakes separated by deep, narrow, winding 
channels overhung with cypress and willow, a pat- 
tern that continues for most of its remaining length. 
From Floral City to Hernando, the river snakes 


Photo by Elizabeth T. Adler 


Photo by Lynn Stone - 


along the edge of the Tsala Apopka chain of lakes, a 
25-mile long labyrinth of bays, sloughs, and islands. 
This section of the river is prime bass-fishing water, 
and a few fish camps and weekend cottages dot the 
shoreline here and there. But for the most part, long 
stretches remain untouched and undeveloped. 

In the glare of the summer sun, when shimmering 
heat waves distort the distant shoreline, just a touch 
of imagination will let you glimpse the hazy 
silhouettes of proud Seminole warriors gliding 
hand-hewn dugouts through the flooded cypress 
swamps. This is the Cove of the Withlacoochee, 
where determined Seminoles held out for seven 
long years against the might of the United States 
Army, striking suddenly at the demoralized soldiers 
and fading as suddenly back into the uncharted 
maze of swamp and slough. 

Near the end of the river’s unhurried journey to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a dam below Dunnellon has 
created Lake Rousseau, where a jungle of under- 
water stumps has made it hell for boaters and 
heaven for lunker bass. The backwaters of Lake 
Rousseau provide some of the finest fishing to be 
found anywhere, and nationally-known guides like 
Buck Bray regularly bring their smiling clients home 
with 10 to 15 pound “hawg”’ bass trophies. 

Buck and other top guides get $75 a day for their 
services but if you’re a competent fisherman, you'll 
have a good chance on your own. The local secret 


The yellow-crowned night heron, left, is 
mainly a night hunter, but frequently is 
active by day as well. A fairly common 
inhabitant of the Withlacoochee country 
is the cottonmouth, shown above. 
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A pair of ospreys, quite 
common along the river, are 
in the process of building a 
nest atop a streamside snag, 
left. For the most part, the 
’Coochee is a small craft river. 


Photo by James C. Greene Photo by Pete Wolfe 
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Photo by Pete Wolfe 
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Photo by James C. Greene 


weapon is the golden shiner, the bigger the better, 
up to a foot long, fished with a stout rod and heavy 
(20 to 40 Ib.) line. 

You flip the shiner into the edge of a mass of 
floating hyacinths, gently tug the line to work it up 
under the cover, then sit back and wait. Relax. 
Enjoy the scenery. Check out the wildlife. Breathe 
the clean air. Forget about the old bruiser eyeballing 
your terrified shiner somewhere under the pads. It’s 
taken as gospel among serious bass fishermen that 
the really big ones never strike until the angler’s 
attention has wandered and he’s put himself in a 
compromising position, preferably at the other end 
of the boat. 

Below Lake Rousseau, the river becomes brackish 
as it meanders the remaining few miles to the Gulf 
at Yankeetown. This last stretch to the sea is no 
longer free and unspoiled. Just a mile or so down- 
stream, the river is bisected by the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal. An arrowstraight ditch, flanked by 
mounds of dredged-up sand and marl, the canal 
slices across the countryside for mile after mile on 
its way to nowhere. 

After a dog-leg up the Canal, the Withlacoochee 
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Photo by Pete Wolfe 


continues its interrupted flow down to Yankeetown 
and the Gulf. It’s a deep and lovely river down here, 
and the bass and other freshwater fish are joined by 
saltwater species. 

At Yankeetown, shrimpers, crabbers and com- 
mercial fishermen make the three-mile run out to 
the Gulf, where the river twists through wide ex- 
panses of salt marsh, sawgrass and hammock _u- 
nique to the Florida west coast. 

The Withlacoochee has been its own best friend 
in resisting the kind of development that has 
blighted other once-pristine rivers. Much of the 
ground along its lazy course is subject to annual 
flooding as the summer rains swell its waters. But 
the unusually dry conditions of the last 15 years 
have tempted some to build on what seemed to be 
high and dry land near the river. Last fall the river 
demonstrated the folly of that kind of optimism. 
Rising out of its banks in the worst flooding since 
the hurricane of 1960, it put an abrupt end to the 
homes and cottages. As I type these lines, looking 
out over the lake that used to be my front yard, I’m 
more than a little humbled, but I’ve gained a new 
respect for an old friend. O 
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INTEGRATING MAN WITH HIS ENVIRONMENT eBy Trisha Spillan 


‘Tall ‘Timbers 


A fis narrow blacktop winds quietly through the 
Spanish moss-laden trees, blackberry bushes 
and red clay hills. It’s easy to fall under its lulling 
spell and miss your objective. The only sign rests 
unobtrusively on a old brick column, one of two 
flanking a potholed and patched driveway. A quick 
backup and you turn into Tall Timbers Research 
Station. 

For over 20 years nestled here on the shores of 
Lake Iamonia in north Leon County, in a pic- 
turesque setting of pines and magnolias, a dedi- 
cated team of men and women have been involved 
in a “quest for ecological understanding.” Their 
work, as noticed by Tallahasseeans as the entrance 
to the station, has received national and interna- 


tional acclaim. And it all began because of two 
things which are closely linked to north Florida— 
bobwhite quail and fire. 

Seated in the air-conditioned comfort of one of 
the few modern structures at the center, Dr. Bruce 
Means, director of Tall Timbers, warms to the 
recitation of the tale of Tall Timbers. For, according 
to the blond, bearded scientist, the story of Tall 
Timbers really begins in the late 1890s. In the days 
when Thomasville was the “Miami of the South.” 

Then it was fashionable to travel each winter by 
rail to this enchanting Southern city. Wealthy 
northern families would foresake the harsh snow to 
bask in its relative warmth. While here, the gentle- 
men discovered the joys of quail hunting. Many be- 
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came so enamoured they purchased large tracts of 
lands for winter homes, simply to enjoy the sport 
during the winter months. These homes were 
known as plantations, not in the sense of Scarlett 
O’Hara’s “Tara,” but as winter estates where quail, 
not cotton, was king. 

This preoccupation with the pursuit of a pint- 
sized bird is still reflected in much of the way this 
part of the South lives. Yet there was a time in the 
1920s when it didn’t look so good for the quail. For 
the bobwhite quail which had attracted so many 
was disappearing at an alarming rate, so alarming 
that it bestirred the northern gentlemen to act. They 
banded together and hired someone to conduct an 
investigation into the bobwhite quail. 

That someone was Herbert L. Stoddard, now con- 
sidered to be the father of modern bobwhite quail 
management. Stoddard had a 1,000-acre plantation 
called “The Hall’ placed at his disposal by Col. L.S. 
Thompson, one of his supporters. Nearby was Tall 
Timbers Plantation where another of his supporters, 
Henry Beadel, lived. Stoddard and Beadel became 
good friends. The outcome of Stoddard’s five years 


Fire, left, is an important tool in managing south- 


eastern wildlife habitat. Beadel House, right, provides 


quarters for visiting scientists. Bobwhite, below, 
with identifying band. Quail management was the 
foundation upon which related activities were built. 
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of work was the classic study, The Bobwhite Quail; Its 
Habits, Preservation and Increase. 

Dr. Means explained that what Stoddard de- 
monstrated was that the bobwhite quail could be 
managed on a sustained yield basis like any other 
crop. The key is the proper manipulation of the 
habitat. This theory was a radical departure for most 


rs 


Photo by Lynn Wiese 


Photo by Forest Kellogg 
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conservationists who had been advocating holding 
things exactly as they were, “conserving” our living 
resources. Nature would do whatever else was 
necessary. 

Stoddard proved otherwise. He demonstrated 
that the quail is a crop, a product of an environment 
which included farming, forestry and regular burn- 
ing. The decline of the quail had come at a time 
when the U.S. Forest Service had effectively elimi- 
nated the use of fire, based on the premise that all 
fire was evil. But, without regular burnings, the 
composition of the quail’s habitat changed into one 
in which the quail could not survive. He advocated 
the return to controlled burnings as a method to 
restore and maintain the quail population. He also 
called for continuing research on various habitats to 
determine what underlying principles affect the in- 
crease or decrease of animal populations. 

Stoddard’s conclusions were so well received by 
local plantation owners that he was given “The 
Hall” which he renamed Greenwood Plantation. He 
and others continued the work, forming the Coop- 
erative Quail Study Association in 1931 to serve as 
consultants in game management. During the As- 
sociation’s 12 years of existence, it worked with 
some 100 plantation owners from North Carolina to 
Arkansas and government agencies, and its work 
with fire and its use in wildlife management, for- 
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estry and agriculture was hailed as a major break- 
through in land management. 

Stoddard’s ideas were given a viable platform in 
Leon County when a 565-acre plantation, grown 
over and choked with vegetation, was reclaimed by 
the use of fire and minor machinery. Birdsong 
Plantation was turned around into a productive 
livestock farm by Ed and Roy Komarek, two of 
Stoddard’s associates still linked with Tall Timbers 
(Ed Komarek is the current executive secretary). It 
was at Sunday morning brunches in north Leon 
County that the idea of establishing a permanent 
wildlife experiment station was kicked around. 

In 1958 the discussions turned into reality when 
Henry Beadel deeded a portion of his plantation to 
the creation of Tall Timbers Research Station, a 
nonprofit corporation to carry on the work Stoddard 
and the others had begun. The staff, although each 
a specialist, could take a broader view of nature and 
become, as Dr. Means put it, “natural landscape 
stewards.” 

“We work to serve nature, to try and integrate 
man with his environment a little better. We have 
become broad spectrum naturalists, looking not 
only at the individual organisms, but also how they 
relate to the total environment.” 

The entire 3,000-acre plantation midway between 
Thomasville and Tallahassee was left to Tall Timbers 
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Photo by W. Wilson Baker 


when Henry Beadel died. Additionally, his brother, 
Gerald, willed the center an endowment which, 
coupled with other such bequests, have helped keep 
the center operating. 

The old Beadel homestead facing Lake Iamonia is 
now used for some laboratory work but primarily as 
housing for the myriad of visitors. A look at the 
guest book shows people from Sweden, Iran, South 
Africa, Korea and Portugal as well as across the na- 
tion have found their way to this experiment sta- 
tion. Most of the station’s real work is carried out in 
the vast acreage with its variety of diverse habitats 
or in the brick Stoddard Research Laboratory built 
in 1969. 

Here Dr. Means and the other permanent staff 
members work. The vast library and collections are 
housed in the building as well. The staff, which 
stands at seven PhDs at the moment, is augmented 
at various times by up to 20 visiting scientists and 
graduate students who have come to make use of 
the Tall Timbers’ facility. 


A drive census for 
quail is being 
conducted in photo 
at left. Stoddard 
Lab, above, is home 
base for a number 

of current research 
projects. Numerous 
meetings and classes 
are conducted at 

Tall Timbers; one 

is in session outside 
the science education 
facility in photo, right. 
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The work of Tall Timbers is by no means re- 
stricted to fire, although it has been recognized in 
the study of fire ecology. Topics delved into include 
the quail (of course), wild turkey, eastern diamond- 
back rattlesnake, earthworms, fire ants, mosquitos, 
along with endangered species such as the pine bar- 
rens tree frog and red-cockaded woodpecker. And 
there are plant ecologists and other specialists on 
the staff to integrate the work. 

Tall Timbers has gained a reputation and status 
for its pioneer work, yet its purpose and goals have 
been unknown to most Tallahasseeans as its loca- 
tion. But that could be rectified in the coming years. 

On its 20th anniversary Tall Timbers reorganized. 
In addition to research, the center is becoming in- 
volved in natural sciences education and is seeking 
a broader base of support for this effort through 
public membership in a Tall Timbers Association. 

Under the chairmanship of Leon Neel, the As- 
sociation is seeking membership from its home 
community with any funds raised going to finance 
the educational goals of Tall Timbers. 

“We are now looking into which direction we 
should take,”” Dr. Means explained. “Should we aim 
at the K-12, college level or the adult community? 
We can not handle a large number of tours (most of 
the area is involved in research studies and a staff 
member must accompany all visitors) but we want 
the public to know what is happening here. 

“Perhaps we could conduct classes for the public 
on bird identification or discovery of the surround- 
ing environment,”” he mused. 

Whichever way Tall Timbers decides to pursue its 
educational objective, it holds a unique opportunity 
to disseminate the knowledge it has gathered over 
the years and will continue to gather in its never- 
ending ‘quest for ecological understanding.” O 


Photo by Virginia Vail 
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Interested in art and wildlife 
since childhood, today he is recognized as 
one of Florida’s best wildlife artists. 


FRED 
WETZEL 


One thing that can be said of Frederick 
William Wetzel is that he has always wanted 
to be a wildlife artist. 

“1 ’ve been interested in wildlife art since 
childhood, especially that which pertains to 
North American birds,’’ says the 43- 

year-old Jacksonville resident. He has fulfilled 
that ambition, and is today recognized as 

one of the foremost wildlife artists in 

the state. 

As a biology teacher at Jacksonville’s 

Bolles School, he passes on his love of the 
outdoors to his students. ‘‘I enjoy teaching,” 
he explains, “and especially the interaction 
with my students as | help them explore 

our natural heritage.” 

In his youth, he lived 

in the rolling country- 
side of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. It was in 
junior high school that 

a teacher opened his 
eyes to the sights and 
sounds of the outdoors. 
He marvelled at the 
mystery and beauty of 
birds in flight. It was 
then he began to paint 
with the subtle tones of 
of watercolors. After receiving a bachelor of science degree in 
Biology trom Kutztown State College, Wetzel continued the 
study of ornithology, specializing in birds of prey. His 

work eventually led to a job in Kempton, Pennsylvania at the 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, a place he had known and loved 
for many years. As assistant curator, he was able to study 
thousands of hawks and falcons migrating along the mountain 
flyway. His experiences were the basis of his pen and ink 
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illustrations for the book, The View From Hawk 
Mountain. From it, he began the style of painting 
which has become a distinctive trademark. 
Twenty years later, Wetzel adapts easily to his 
fame, built on the watercolor wings of the birds 
he loves. For example, the recent commissioning 
by the Florida Republican Party for a six-year 
series of prints is but one of the latest 
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COOPER’S HAWK _ The Cooper’s hawk Is less frequently 
seen than many of our other birds of prey, largely because of 
its secretive way of hunting. Although at times it can be seen 
over fields, it prefers the cover of trees and is almost never 
seen perched conspicuously in the open. The bird pictured 
here shows the blue-gray of the adult. Young birds are brown 
above and are heavily streaked with brown below, 


By Mike Godwin 
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THE WILDLIFE PAINTINGS OF FREDERICK WILLIAM WETZEL 


on a lengthy list of recognitions. he still journeys to America’s wild 
Teaching continues to be a major part of places. It isn’t surprising that on many of 
his life as he shares his Rnowledge of these trips he returns to eastern 
biology with his students firsthand, As a Pennsylvania which has contributed so 


much to his artistic development. C) 


lecturer and student of the wilderness, 
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WOODCOCK Though frequently sought by sports- 
men everywhere, the woodcock is a shy and sel- 
dom seen bird. Its high altitude courtship flights at 
dawn and dusk, along with its familiar whistling 
sound, are welcome signs to anyone anxious for 
the arrival of spring. The bird is shown here with a 
selection of woodland plants featuring the tall 
spikes of the rattlesnake plantain orchid. 


SWALLOW-TAILED KITE 


Considered by many to be our most beautiful bird of 
prey the swallow-tailed kite is a handsome sight in the 
skies over Florida. Its flight is the most graceful of any 

species. At one time, the bird was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the eastern part of the country. 
Today, however, its principle range is in the Florida 
peninsula and along the Gulf coast. 
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THE WILDLIFE PAINTINGS OF FREDERICK WILLIAM WETZEL 


AMERICAN ROBIN The robin is familiar to 
everyone as a winter resident of Florida, but its 
major breeding range lies just to the north of us, 
Because of its wide distribution, perhaps no other 
bird in America is so well known by so many peo- 
ple. The bird is pictured here as it can be seen in 
early spring, with wild violets and smilax. This 
Painting will be the subject of a limited edition 
Print, to be released this spring. 


For information regarding Wetzel prints and paintings, con- 
tact Peregrine, 7041 Salamanca Ave., Jacksonville 32217. 
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UNF NATURE TRAILS 


DESIGNATED 
FEDERAL RECREATION TRAIL 
(SlO=6 


Photo by Robert Loftin 


Pr: walking on the asphalt path seldom even 
notice the deer stand up in the turkey oak. It is 
there though. Only a few weathered-gray boards 
now, it looks like part of the tree. Much of the won- 
der of this place goes unnoticed by teachers and 
students busy with other thoughts. They’re here, 
though, waiting, and everyday someone sees 
them—and is never quite the same afterwards. 
Many of the creatures that were here are not any- 
more, and we miss them. Black bear, wild turkey, 
and panther belonged here, but they now are gone. 
There is no way that we can atone for their loss. 
Once a red wolf sang its mournful dirge here too. 
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WILDERNESS OR UNIVERSITY ? 


WHY NOT 


BOTH? 


By R. W. Loftin and H. L. Higley 


But it must have been lamenting its own passing, 
for no one has heard it for a very long time. 

Perhaps these irrevocable losses are why the Uni- 
versity of North Florida determined not to carelessly 
destroy the homes of its fellow passengers on “Space 
Ship Earth.” They have paid full fare—they own a 
place here. By respecting their place, we respect 
ourselves. 

And because the university does care about all of 
the life on its campus, many species are prospering. 


A large cypress on the city wilderness 
campus of North Florida University. 


Photo by Jeff Woods 
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Photo by Jeff Woods 


The wild hogs of Sawmill Slough, the red- 
shouldered hawks of the hardwood swamp, and 
even the otter are doing fine. Red-cockaded wood- 
peckers, an occasional bald eagle, flocks of coots, 
hooded mergansers and wood ducks all live here, 
happily. 

Pileated woodpeckers nest here, and barred owls 
too. Bachman’s sparrows reside in the pine flat- 
woods; brown-headed nuthatches chatter. Ar- 
madillos rummage through the palmettos. Bobcat 
tracks are everywhere. 

And this place is colored and scented by wild- 
flowers. Carolina jessamine perfumes the woods. 
Wild iris, red pine lilly, and orchids: grass pink, 
green fly, shadow-witch, and _ rosebud, are 
punctuated with rose pogonias and cardinal flowers. 
There are many, many more wildflowers—patiently 
waiting for passersby to find and wonder at their 
perfection. 

There are reptiles here—alligators, eastern dia- 
mondback rattlesnakes, cottonmouths, pigmy rat- 
tlers, and corn snakes. 

All of these wonders live on a thousand-acre pre- 
serve known as the University of North Florida. The 
planners of this special place very wisely clustered 
the buildings, parking lots and such, so that most of 
the land would be forever wild, and safe from the 
intrusion of concrete. Even the expansion that is 
under way is controlled, very carefully, to preserve 
an island of green. All this is even more remarkable 
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WHY NOT 
BOTH? 


School classes get 
introduction to nature 
on campus trail, left. 
Among campus wil- 
derness residents 

are bobcat and coot. 


Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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WHY NOT BOTH ? 


when one realizes that in excess of 4,400 students at- 
tend the colleges here, and that the University is 
located smack in the middle of Jacksonville, with its 
half-million people. To find nature safe from pro- 
gress anywhere is rare. To find it here is miracul- 
ous. 

There are three miles of self-guiding nature trails 
maintained, and open to the public. They traverse 
all five of the ecosystems on campus, providing easy 
access to anyone who wants to see them. The Saw- 
mill Slough Conservation Club, a campus organ- 
ization, is dedicated to the preservation of the wild 
lands and thus the enhancement of lives. 

Can a major state university and a wildlife area 
exist side by side? Are the two compatible? If the Photoiby Uynn Sane 
experiment under way at the University of North Photo by Robert Loftin 
Florida continues to be as successful as it has been . 
till now, the answer is a resounding YES. oO 


Photo by James C. Greene 


Wild hog, above, roams on the Sawmill Slough 
vicinity. Red-shouldered hawk, top, right, finds 
the area to its liking. Cardinal spear, right, 

one of a vast variety of plants growing here. 
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1980-81 Florida Waterfowl Stamp Design -Pintails 


1980-81 FLORIDA 
WATERFOWL STAMP 
CONTEST WON 
BY ERNEST SIMMONS 


| Cea: Simmons heard about the Florida Water- 
fowl Stamp Contest just two weeks before the 
deadline for entries. But the watercolor he was able 
to create was enough to get the nod from the contest 
judges. 

Simmons’ pair of pintails in flight was selected by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission as the 
winning design for the 1980-81 duck stamp. The 
announcement was made in Tampa January 25 after 
the Commission’s six-member panel of judges 
viewed all entries in this first year of stamp design 
competition. 

The 22-year-old Clearwater artist will receive no 
financial award from the Commission for the selec- 
tion but stands to gain considerably if he elects to 
sell prints of the painting. 
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Simmons 


A self-taught artist, Simmons used as reference 
several pictures of pintails he photographed at a 
sanctuary in Illinois. The design features a male and 
a female pintail on the wing, silhouetted against a 
Spanish moss-draped limb. 

A specialist in North American birds, Simmons 
paints full-time, sandwiching field study in the 
Everglades and Corkscrew Swamp between painting 
assignments. Although an avid fisherman, his 
hunting is restricted nowadays to stalking birds 
with a camera. 

The Florida Waterfowl Stamp is required of all 
waterfowl hunters in the state except children under 
15 and residents over 65. Revenue from sale of the 
$3.25 stamp is earmarked for waterfowl projects 
only. —Trisha Spillan 0 
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NIGHT 
PATROL 


By KYLE HILL 


L was midnight. The August night air was hot and 
sticky with no hint of breeze and my uniform shirt 
was plastered to my back with perspiration. A great 
horned owl sounded off as the moon climbed higher 
in a jeweled sky. 

An enormous mosquito droned ponderously past 
my ear. It landed on my hand witha noticeable “plop” 
and began searching diligently for a hole in the bug 
dope. 

I chuckled confidently, knowing that I had been 
careful to give my hands, arms and neck a double dose 
of “90 proof” 6-12. Hundreds more mosquitoes and 
sand gnats swarmed around me, but the repellent 
would keep most of them at bay. . . for a while at 
least. 

It was a night much like a thousand others that I had 
spent on night patrol in northwest Florida. AsI sat on 
the hood of my patrol car, listening intently and 
peering into the semi-darkness, I wondered if the 
“night hunters” would try it again tonight. 

This was the Aucilla Wildlife Management Area, a 
206,000-acre public hunting and recreation ground 
nestled by the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge in Florida’s Panhandle. Its 


I didn't know 
much about the 
night hunters I was 
waiting for, but I 
knew there were 
at least two 
of them and they 
were in a Short 
wheelbase truck 
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cabbage palm and oak hammocks held a thriving 
population of wild hog and deer. I wondered absently 
how the wildlife could cope with the millions of sand 
gnats and mosquitoes without going off the deep end. 
The bloodsuckers had driven men mad when they 
were unlucky enough to lose their way in these ham- 
mocks. 

I quickly applied another layer of ‘6-12 Plus’”’ and 
gazed toward the paved road that lay a quarter mile 
west of my position. Sitting on the power-line 
grade, I had a good view of an old deer trail that ran 
along the edge of a large clear-cut. Two deer had 
died on the trail last Saturday night—and not from 
old age. They had been gunned by night hunters 
with rimfire rifles. While checking the trail last 


' Sunday morning, I had found the spent cartridges 


as well as where they had loaded the deer. 

For the last few months I had been keeping track 
of a big eight-point buck that frequented the cross- 
ing. The buck had been a forkhorn last year and had 
escaped the fall hunting season unscathed. I had 
already made up my mind not to hunt the buck this 
year. I knew him too well and, besides, I was curi- 
ous to see just how big he would get. Several times 
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Wildlife officer, left, looks for location that offers 
good visibility as well as concealment for night 
work. Apprehending night hunters is a hazardous 
job. Two officers, above, close in on suspects. 


at night, I had seen him crossing the paved road in 
the company of three does. His antlers were wide 
and heavily beamed. I was hoping he had not fallen 
to the night hunters’ guns. 

I didn’t know much about the night hunters I was 
waiting for, but I knew that there were at least two 
of them. One wore tennis shoes with a peculiar 
worn spot on the right sole; the other wore a pair of 
boots with a lugged Vibram tread. Their vehicle was 
a short wheelbase truck of some sort, judging by 
the turn-around distance, and it was probably 4- 
wheel drive. It sported Firestone ‘All Terrain” tires 
all around. I knew the tread design well...I hada 
set on my patrol sedan. 

They used a 5mm rifle. There were still quite a 
few of these powerful rimfires around, although 
Remington stopped manufacturing them years ago. 
The 5mm is quite popular, along with its counter- 
part, the 22 magnum, for illegally killing deer. Al- 
though illegal in Florida for big game because of its 
diminutive size, it is a favorite of night hunters be- 
cause of its low report. 

The faint glare of headlights and the sound of a 
vehicle brought me back to reality. I slapped in- 
stinctively at the bloodsuckers that had penetrated 
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Photo by Bruce Cockcroft 


my defenses and then reached for the binoculars on 
the hood. 

Judging from the whine it was a pickup with over- 
sized tires. It slowed to a crawl as it approached the 
deer crossing and then someone, the passenger I 
presumed, whipped a bright spotlight into the clear- 
cut. My blood raced as I strained my senses to drinkin 
and record all that was going on. 

No shot was fired and the truck eased slowly 
down the road, shining both sides of the clearcut. 
As hard as it was to do, I was determined to let 
them shine a while longer before I stopped them. 
Besides, it was a dead-end road and I was about to 
cut off their only escape route. 

Lord, it was hot and muggy. How could I have 
gooseflesh in this heat? I got in, cranked the car and 
checked the blackout switches. Couldn’t afford to 
give myself away with brake or tail lights. Without 
turning on the headlights, I wheeled the cruiser out 
of my “hidey hole’ and eased along the power line 
to the hard road. I swung in about 300 yards be- 
hind the pickup and closed the gap until I could 
make out their tag number. 

The southern drawl of the radio operator’s voice 
sounded good as I broke the squelch and requested 
a registration check. I also gave her my location and 
advised that I was going 10-50 (stopping a suspi- 
cious vehicle). 

In a few seconds she came back and advised there 
was no “want” on the vehicle and gave me the 
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Photo by Bruce Cockcroft 


Citing the violator is just the beginning for 
the wildlife officer. Much work remains to be 
done before the courts decide the outcome. 


name of the registered owner. I recorded it and the 
tag number on my pad. 

I turned on the cruiser’s blue light and headlights 
at the same instant. The pickup swerved erratically 
and I could see the passenger’s white face as he 
turned to see if it was really happening. 

The pickup slowed and pulled to the shoulder. I 
pulled in behind it. The hair prickled on the back of 
my scalp as I leaped out and strode up to the truck. 
With my flashlight blinding the occupants, I barked, 
“State Wildlife Officer! Keep your hands where I 
can see them!” 

My right hand gripped my gun in its holster. I 
stepped away from the door and watched them 
warily. An overgrown mosquito landed on the 
bridge of my nose and began boring in. 

“Driver! Get out and move to the rear. When you 
reach my patrol car, put your hands flat on the hood 
and stay there! 

“Passenger! Slide out the driver's side and follow 
your buddy. Put your hands on the hood. of that 
Dodge and don’t move until I tell you!” 

Without turning my back on them, I searched the 
cab of the truck with my light. On the seat was a 
small bolt-action rifle. I picked it up and unloaded 
it. It was a 5mm. I gathered up a spotlight and 
placed it along with the 5mm in the trunk of the 
sedan. 

“I’m placing both of you under arrest for at- 
tempting to take deer at night with a gun and light.” 

The driver was the larger of the two and he looked 
irritated. 

“What the hell is this all about? We was just 
looking for our lost dog! He jumped out of the truck 
this afternoon when we came by here on the way to 
the Lighthouse. We fish the Lighthouse every 
weekend.” 

“Is that right? Do ya’ll hunt for your dog here 
every Saturday night?” That got him to shaking 
pretty bad and both their faces looked pasty. They 
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didn’t offer any more explanations and I didn’t ask 
them for any. I read them their rights, searched 
them thoroughly, and placed them in the back seat 
of the patrol car. 

I called the radio dispatcher and requested a 
wildlife officer from a neighboring county to assist 
in transporting the two to jail. Wildlife officers work 
alone usually with no back-up within miles. Many 
other peace officers wouldn’t dream of working 
under conditions that are standard for the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. But if you love the 
work, you learn to put up with the heat, bugs, 
snakes and inhospitable suspects. 

As we waited in silence, I wondered why these 
men had taken the chance and broken the laws 
protecting deer. Fines are pretty stiff these days— 
about $250 minimum, plus forfeiture of any vehicles 
and guns used in the crime. First conviction could 
result in loss of hunting privileges for three years. A 
second conviction meant loss of that privilege for 
life. That should be enough to make anyone think 
twice. 

With all the antihunting sentiment these days, 
yokels like these just add fuel to the fire. A few 
game hogs could eventually louse up the hunting 
future for all legitimate sportsmen. But then, these 
men were “wildlife thieves,’” not just “good ole 
boys’”’ as some would have you believe. They hunt 
all year-round, so why should they care what hap- 
pens to legal hunting seasons? 

Tomorrow would bring another day, and these 
two would be surprised to find that I could (hope- 
fully) put them at the scene of last week’s deer kill. 
The plaster of Paris castings of the tire tracks and 
shoe prints made by our wildlife investigator could 
probably be matched readily with the tires of the 
truck and the shoes of the suspects. It wouldn’t be 
the first time the Commission obtained a search 
warrant for footwear. If we could find fresh blood 
and deer hair in the bed of the pickup, we would 
analyze it, using a recently developed field tech- 
nique (ouchterlony analysis) and perhaps be able to 
charge them additionally for possessing deer during 
closed season. 

Fifteen minutes later the lights of the 4-wheel 
drive Ram Charger came into view and a fellow 
wildlife officer rolled alongside. While he took the 
driver, I loaded the other suspect into the pickup. I 
locked up my patrol car until I could get back to it 
later and climbed into the truck. As we swung 
around to leave, a big eight-point buck with a 
heavy rack stepped into the road. He stared at us a 
second, I honked the horn, and he bounded into the 
clear-cut, followed by a small doe. 

I smiled. That buck had been lucky tonight. 

Tomorrow I would work the bird rookery area at 
Alligator Point, and do some water patrol down the 
Wakulla River. 

I slapped at a mosquito, rolled up the window of 
the pickup and swung in behind the Ram Charger.O 
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FISH POND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Thomas L. Vaughn 


Ww: a productive place nearby to do some exciting fishing? 
Why not consider investing some time and money in a 
man-made farm pond? In addition to providing food and many 
good fishing experiences, these ponds can provide other bene- 
fits such as fire protection, irrigation sources, and livestock 
watering. 

The first consideration before undertaking such a project is 
financing. Although construction is expensive, there are cost 
sharing programs available with the Soil Conservation Service to 
assist landowners. Construction costs vary greatly according to 
soil type, terrain, water supply, etc. 

Presently, Florida has hundreds of farm ponds of less than 
five acres. The best size ponds are one to five acres with the 
ideal size being about four acres. 

Some of the most common problems associated with ponds 
are caused by bad location, design or construction, fertilization 
practices and improper fish harvest. 

CONSTRUCTION 
When planning a fish pond, consider these points: 
1. Apond should be located in an area that has been soil tested 
to ensure that enough clay is available to hold water and 


that no sinkholes (limestone cavities) are present. The local 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS) technician in your county 
can determine this for you. 

2. An adequate water supply for the pond must be present. A 
watershed of about 10 acres in a permanent cover crop such 
as woods or pasture for each surface acre of pond water is 
recommended. No pollution sources should be in the run- 
off area. A topographic map is often helpful in determining 
watershed ratios. 

3. A clay core dam is necessary to prevent excessive seepage. 
Recommendations on both dams and spillways (emergency 
outflows) can be obtained from your local SCS technician. A 
steady outflow of water from a pond isn’t good since it car- 
ries away vital fertilizer that you may have added. 


When shaping the pond, several points should be incorpo- 


rated: 
1. About 30 percent of the shoreline should be shallow and 


gradually slope to four feet to provide spawning and food 


production areas. 
2. Deep cut banks provide better fishing and should be incor- 


porated. 


FAMILY RECREATION AND FARM POND FISHING AT ITS BEST 
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3. A rolling, uneven bottom provides a multitude of habitat 
types and structures. 

4. Maximum depth of 8 to 10 feet is best. Areas deeper than 
this aren’t productive. 

5. Create as much shoreline as possible. This can be increased 
by making the pond irregular. 

If livestock access is necessary, it should be limited by restric- 
tive fencing to cut down on bank erosion. 


TURBIDITY OR MUDDY WATER 

Often a new pond turns muddy. The primary causes of this 
are; soil particles carried into the pond by water runoff from 
lands with little vegetation; wind and wave action. To clear this 
up divert incoming muddy water or do away with the source. 
Other remedies include applying gypsum or alum at the rate of 
200-300 pounds per acre, hay at the rate of 300-500 pounds per 
surface acre, or super phosphate at 40 pounds per acre. Gypsum 
and alum do not add to the fertility of the water, but both hay 


and super phosphate do. Therefore, the last two methods are 
best if you have to fertilize your pond. 


FERTILIZATION 

The easiest method of increasing fish production is by adding 
commercial fertilizer. The same principles for fertilizing crop- 
lands apply to farm ponds. Too much can produce bad results. If 
livestock is watered from your pond, chances are you won't 
need to fertilize because their droppings act as fertilizer. 

Fertilization of ponds should begin in the spring when water 
temperature reaches 60 °F. Initially, 80 pounds (20-20-5) or 200 
pounds (8-8-2) inorganic fish pond fertilizer per acre should be 
applied. Follow-up applications of 40 pounds (20-20-5) or 100 
pounds (8-8-2) per acre every three to eight weeks should con- 
tinue until a white jar lid tacked on a yardstick can’t be seen 2.5 
to 3 feet below the water surface. Fertilizer can either be 
scattered along a shallow shoreline or placed on a submerged 
platform. A platform 18 inches under water is good since wave 
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Drain pipes, proper pond shaping, and a clay core 
dam, above left, are essential construction in- 
gredients. Ponds, left, can be esthetically pleasing 
recreation areas, Fishing, above, can be improved 
by feeding with automatic feeders. Fertilization, 
at right, increases natural fish foods. 


action will dissolve the fertilizer in the surface water. Fertilizer 
should be stopped after water temperatures drop below 60 °F. 

In some areas, pond soils do not have sufficient calcium which 
may inhibit fertilizer from producing desired algae blooms. A 
soil analysis is then necessary to determine how much and what 
kind of lime must be added. The local county agent can help 
with this. 

If a pond is three years old and has been properly and con- 
sistently fertilized, nitrogen and potassium needs have usually 
been met. From then on, unless water tests indicate otherwise, 
only phosphate needs to be applied. This can be done by adding 
triple super phosphate (0-46-0) at eight pounds per surface acre. 

The food chain effect that fertilizer produces starts by in- 
creasing microscopic plants. These are eaten by insects or 
microscopic animals. Small fishes and insects eat these and in 
turn are eaten by larger fish. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING 


Commercial fish pellets can be substituted for a fertilization 
program. Daily feeding provides food directly and does not in- 
volve the chain effect mentioned. Generally, floating food is best 
because the correct amount can be gauged by feeding until fish 
stop taking the pellets. The weight of food should be about 
three percent of total fish population weight. Again, feeding 
should stop in hot summer months or after water temperatures 
fall below 65 °F. 

Battery- or electrically-operated fish feeders are available from 
commercial sources to reduce feeding time to filling of auto- 
matic feeders weekly. 


DRAWDOWNS 

During construction, a drawdown pipe and a drainpipe should 
be installed. Shallow areas can be exposed at the end of the 
growing season to control vegetation and promote soil aeration 
of spawning and food producing zones. About 30% to 40% of the 
pond bottom should be exposed for 30 to 60 days. This will 
stimulate production in the spring when reflooded. Also, small 
forage fish are forced into deeper water where they can be 
eaten, thus helping maintain a balance in the bluegill popu- 
lation. 


FISH 

Experimentation has been done to determine which species 
were best for farm ponds. Generally, fish recommended for 
stocking should: 

1. be sport fish; 

2. reproduce without additional stockings; 

3. produce surplus young, thereby providing the necessary 

food for larger fish; 

4. be easy to catch; 

5. be good to eat. 

In the warmwater regions of the United States largemouth 
bass, bluegill, redear sunfish and channel catfish meet these 
requirements. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission provide 
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all these species except channel catfish to pondowners. To get a 
stocking application or information, call or write the nearest Re- 
gional Fisheries Biologist at: 


1-800-282-8002 
1-800-342-8105 
1-800-342-9620 

(904) 892-3117 
1-800-432-2046 


2202 Lakeland Hills Boulevard, Lakeland 
Route 7, Box 102, Lake City 

1239 Southwest 10th Street, Ocala 

Post Office Box 128, DeFuniak Springs 
551 North Military Trail, West Palm Beach 
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After an application is received, the biologist will determine 
the best procedure to produce a good fishery. Generally, a pond 


BEST SPECIES FOR 
STOCKING THE POND 


Channel Catfish 
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with an existing fish population cannot be successfully stocked 
unless the fish are removed. 

The number stocked into a new or reclaimed pond is impor- 
tant for several reasons. Forage fish (bluegill) will need to spawn 
enough to provide the necessary food for bass. The largemouth 
bass should be sufficient to consume excess fish, but not too 
numerous to prevent good reproduction. The surviving bluegill 
and bass will grow rapidly to a catchable size as their number are 


reduced. 
The most frequent complaint of pondowners is that bluegill 


overpopulate, resulting in poor growth. It would seem logical 
that simply reducing the number of bluegill stocked would cor- 


Largemouth Bass 
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rect this problem. Sounds great, but unfortunately, no one ever 
got the bluegill to go along with the idea and what often hap- 
pens is just the opposite. The bluegill is an opportunist, and if 
there aren’t enough of them to utilize the food and space avail- 
able, they will lay more eggs in their first spawn than they would 
in a balanced population. 

The result of this huge initial spawn is a large number of 
young bluegill — far more than bass or parent bluegill can eat. 
These young bluegill will be of a uniform size and grow at the 
same rate. The result is an overproduction of bluegill from the 
very beginning of the pond’s development. 
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The proper stocking rate per surface acre for a farm pond is 
based on how many fish it can support with its food supply. 
Therefore, if it can support 100 pounds per acre, a 250 blue- 
gill-redear combination is stocked in the fall. At a quarter-pound 
each, they will weigh approximately 60 pounds one year later. At 
three-quarters to one pound, bass will weigh approximately 70 
pounds if 100 are stocked in the spring. In more fertile waters, 
500 bluegill-shellcracker and 100 bass are stocked per acre. 
Fishing should not start until one year later after bass are 
stocked and have spawned. 

If channel catfish are wanted with a bass and bluegill-redear 


Partial draining or 
drawdown, above, of 
the pond at the end of 
the year helps control 
muck buildup and 
excessive shoreline 
vegetation. Aeration, 
left, may prevent a 
severe fish kill during 
the hot summer months. 
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Catch, but don’t 
remove large numbers of 
bass. Proper fish pond 
management involves 
keeping an annual 

tally of bass harvested. 
Bass keep the bluegill 
and redear sunfish 
numbers in proper 
proportions. Overpop- 
ulation of bream 
results in excessive 
numbers of small-sized, 
paper-thin fish. 


combination, 50 to 100 channel catfish per acre are stocked with 
the bass. Channel catfish alone can be stocked up to 500 per 
acre without supplemental feeding. If stocked in an established 
bass population, the channels must be a minimum of eight 
inches to survive predation. 

In ponds less than one acre, stocking channel catfish will have 
better results than a bass-bluegill-shellcracker combination. In a 
small pond it is much harder to keep bluegill from stunting. The 
same is true of black crappie. Crappie should not be stocked 
in small ponds because of their high reproductive capabilities 
and their competition with young bass. 

Another major management problem is removing too many 
bass. The most important fishing rule to follow is for every one 
pound of bass removed, 8-10 pounds of bluegill must be re- 
moved. The intention is to maintain a 3:1 to 6:1 ratio between 
bluegill and bass. If bass are removed but not enough bluegill, 
the remaining bluegill will eat not only insects, but also many of 
the bass eggs and fry, and the pond will become overcrowded 
with paper-thin bluegill. 

Only proper stocking, fertilizing and harvesting will prevent 
overpopulation of bluegill. Weigh those bass caught and take 
out 8-10 times that weight in bluegill, even if you have to intensively 
harvest them by other methods. Don’t count them, weigh them! 
Don’t try to grow trophy bass in a good fish pond. The larger bass in a 
well-managed fish pond should weigh about three to five 
pounds each and bluegills should average ¥2 to % pounds each 
by the third year. 

Another problem Florida pondowners face is low oxygen. All 
life forms in your pond, fish, insect larvae and worms use oxy- 
gen 24 hours a day. It is added by plants and the winds’ action. 
Low oxygen levels occur when you have a die-off and rotting of 
plants, or a build-up of fish food on the bottom. Both tie up 
oxygen as they rot on hot, cloudy windless days. 

If fish show signs of trouble, broadcast super phosphate (50- 
100 pounds/surface acre). This chemical will maintain the 
microscopic plants which produce oxygen. If you treat your 
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pond soon enough, your fish will recover within an hour or so, 
but you had better be quick. Wise pondowners keep these 
chemicals on hand. 

You can also increase oxygen levels in your pond by stirring 
the surface water vigorously. This can be done by using an out- 
board motor or by pumping the pond water into the air and 
letting it fall back. 

Dissolved oxygen problems can occur any time, but usually 
during hot summer months. Sunrise is the worst time of day, so, 
if you suspect a problem, look for fish at the surface early in the 
morning. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


A pond will usually provide good fishing for about three to 
five years. However, a correctly stocked, fertilized and fished 
pond can provide good to excellent fishing up to 20 years before 
any major renovation. 

The rules of management provided here are simple to under- 
stand, but sometimes hard to accomplish. It takes a bit more 
than good intentions . . . it takes work. 

The pond you build isn’t natural and it won’t take care of itself. 
If you don’t take measures to maintain it, it can become unbal- 
anced, weed-choked or silt-laden in a short time. After the 
pond is out of balance, the most practical solution is to start all 
over again. This means completely killing the existing fish. Rote- 
none, a chemical used to kill fish, can be bought at most feed 
and seed stores and the regional fishery biologist can help 
determine the amount needed and best application method. He 
also will provide a fish stocking application form which must be 
submitted by August 31 of the year fish are needed. 

Keeping a pond producing can turn into a rewarding hobby 
for those who prefer such easy-to-get-to spots. Whether fishing 
is done by a tube angler out for some late fall action, a couple of 
boys starting a spring day with a canepole session, or a family 
out for some fun on a summer afternoon, it’s the well managed 
pond that gives an angler what he wants. 
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HUNTING 


oe . 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


In the spring, a turkey hunter’s fancy turns to sweet-talking 
a gobbler into trouble. 


| be hunters have better callers, guns, shells, 
and accessories then ever before. There are all 
sorts of instructional tapes and records for learning 
different turkey calls. A friend of mine gets in an 
hour of practice a day by listening to a tape as he 
drives back and forth to work. 

With the increasing number of local and state 
wild turkey chapters, there are expert callers every- 
where. Turkey talk tournaments attract callers who 
improve on turkey language with flourishes and in- 
flections to please the judges. 

It’s intimidating to be around some of the experts 
and listen to their repertoire of calls. The inference 
is that the average hunter can’t call up a spring gob- 
bler until he has graduated from a music conser- 
vatory. 

Spring turkey hunting has always attracted more 
than its share of legend, old wives’ tales and general 
nonsense. The newcomer to spring gobbler hunting 
is convinced he’s hunting some super intelligent 
bird that Benny Goodman would have trouble call- 
ing if the turkey loved clarinet music. 

It is true that a spring gobbler offers a challenge. I 
will bear witness from personal experience that it is 
easy to lose to a wary old gobbler. However, the 
bird can be had! What’s more, a beginning turkey 
hunter has a good chance of killing one if he spends 
a lot of time in the woods. 

If you can learn one simple call, a plain yelp, you 
are enough of a musician to pull a dominant old 
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Even a lovelorn gobbler is no cinch to put 
in the bag. Study, experience, persistence and 
attention to details help, however. 
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gobbler and from time to time a few young toms or 
jakes. If you can increase your repertoire of calls 
over the years, you will receive more personal 
satisfaction from hunting and put more fans on the 
den wall. But you can take beards home if you de- 
pend only on the yelp. 

The spring gobble is a sexual announcement. It 
tells the hens that the gobbler is amorous and avail- 
able. It is a message to other gobblers not to inter- 
fere. 

When the hormones begin to flow in spring, the 
older males usually gobble before flying down from 
their roosting trees. At times, a gobbler will rattle 
the morning stillness with his peals for half an hour 
or more before flying down. 

The gobble is the most stirring sound a hunter 
can hear. The gobble locates the turkey. Most hunt- 
ers are in the woods well before daylight. Shortly 
after daylight, depending on the weather, the gob- 
blers cut loose. 

The hunter pinpoints the bird and moves as 
quickly and quietly as he can towards him. The 
basic problem is to move as close to the turkey as 
you can without spooking him. Depending on 
cover, terrain, leaf crackle and other factors, the 
hunter wants to get within 75 to 150 yards of the 
gobbler in the tree. 

After selecting a spot from which to shoot, the 
hunter sits down and remains silent for a couple of 
minutes. Then he gives a few hen yelps to let the 
gobbler know there’s an anxious hen waiting. 

In selecting a spot to sit and wait for the gobbler 
to fly down, it helps to locate near a clearing. The 
gobbler may land in it when he leaves the tree. If he 
does, he may be in range for a shot and you don’t 
have to do any more calling. 

When choosing a spot, dry leaves and twigs 
should be raked out so that when you move you 
won't crackle. It also pays to check how well you can 
swing your shotgun from that particular sitting 
position. You may need to cut out some briars or a 
grapevine. As it becomes light, it helps to pick out 
marker trees and estimate their range. These serve 
as guides if the turkey approaches. 

When the gobbler leaves the tree, he may fly by 
you or land in another direction. After he’s settled, 
you give him one or two series of yelps, trying to 
put urgency into the tone. 

Don’t worry if you make a mistake on your caller. 
Real turkeys make mistakes in their talking. Some 
stutter, lisp, grate, start up and back off and start 
again. I’ve spent a lot of time in blinds photo- 
graphing turkeys. Without a shotgun and the 
urgency of trying to get a shot, it’s surprising how 
well each turkey can be identified. Each has his own 
particular voice, the same as humans. I’ve heard 
turkeys that don’t sound like turkeys but like a kid 
trying to learn to use a scratcher. 

If a gobbler starts towards you, reduce the calling 
frequency. Turkeys have phenomenal ability to pin- 
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point an exact location of a call. If the gobbler is 
balky, or seems to be going away from you, use 
your series of yelps more frequently. 

Unfortunately, there are no hard and fast rules. 
But generally your frequency of calling depends on 
what the gobbler is doing or you think he’s doing. 

Don’t forget that turkeys have curiosity and also a 
social instinct. If you suspect a gobbler is leaving 
your sexy pleading, do more calling. Maybe he’ll 
come in out of curiosity. You don’t care how he gets 
in range, just so he does! 

While males two years old and older are hard to 
pull from curiosity or from an instinct to join up, 
younger males are not. Jakes miss out on a lot of the 
mating fun and are sort of at loose ends during the 
breeding season. While your ambition may be to 
bag an old gobbler with a 10-inch beard, sometimes 
a peach-fuzz jake begins to look good, especially if 
it’s been a long time since you had a shot. 

The type of caller you use is not critical as long as 
you can give a Satisfactory yelp. I prefer a mouth 
diaphragm yelper. I have finally learned to carry it 
in my mouth for hours without gagging. With a 
mouth yelper, both hands are free to hold the shot- 
gun. There are numerous strikers and scratchers but 
I can get more volume with a mouth yelper. 

A gobble box is often used for gobbling. It is 
fairly easy to learn to use. When the hunter gobbles, 
he is mainly trying to locate a turkey. All he wants 
is an answer from a gobbler. On rare occasions it is 
possible to pull in a challenging old male by using 
only a gobble call. But the gobble call is mostly for 
location. When the answering turkey is pinpointed, 
you move closer and use your yelper. 

On a still morning, a gobbler in a tree can be 
heard for perhaps a mile. As the hunter starts to- 
wards him, he may lose direction in the morning 
mist. That’s a good time to rattle a gobble. The an- 
swer gets you going in the right direction. 

On some mornings, the gobblers do not gobble. If 
you have not had a chance to scout the area, you get 
the queasy feeling that you are hunting in a turkey- 
less country. That’s a good time to gobble with your 
gobble box. All you need is one answer. While the 
turkeys usually quit gobbling an hour or so after 
daylight, sometimes you can get a reply in the mid- 
dle of the morning. The gobble is a challenge of 
sorts and if you’re treading on an old gobbler’s 
stomping grounds he may challenge back. 

The later in the morning it gets, the more willing I 
get to experiment with a variety of calls. The best 
calling time is over, so what do I have to lose? I 
move from spot to spot trying to imitate several tur- 
keys, a small flock. I gobble and use my mouth 
yelper to try and imitate young and old hens, plus 
males. Once in awhile it works. Basically, I don’t 
care about why a male turkey approaches shotgun 
range—to join up, out of curiosity or to mate with 
me. 

One of the fortunate things about the spring gob- 
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bling season is that there’s usually a two or three- 
day period when the gobblers hit peak rut. They 
seem to act muct like deer at the peak of their rut, 
losing much of their natural caution. 

The peak does not hit at the same time each sea- 
son. It may be early or late. But when it hits, the old 
gobblers answer owls, crows, automobile horns and 
beginners using turkey calls. Sometimes they come 
running, even when the calling sounds like chalk 
squeaking on a blackboard. 

That peak, whenever it hits, is when a lot of 
hunters bag their birds. Old-timey hunters, of 
course, credit it all to skill. 


Wwe: the best shotshell load for turkeys? Oddly 
enough, hunters are generally in fairly close 
agreement. 

During the spring season, most shots are made 
with the turkey on the ground, not flying. Much of 
the fun of hunting is calling the turkey. Many hunt- 
ers, with great admiration for their quarry, will not 
shoot unless the bird comes within 40 yards or less. 

The first shot will be the best one the hunter will 
get. Under ideal circumstances, it will be a head 
shot. One pellet can crack the cranium and enter the 
brain, or hit the neck bone just right and break the 
central nervous system circuit. A good aiming 
point is just below the head. At reasonable range, 
several pellets should hit the head and neck and 
instantly kill the bird. 
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I have never met an experienced turkey hunter 
who used anything but a full choke. However, some 
shooters are frustrated inventors and I’m sure other 
chokes are used. 

The 12-gauge is close to being a standard. A few 
hunters tote heavy 10-gauge shotguns and load 3 or 
32-inch shells. I suspect that they take extra-long 
shots and probably cripple birds that get away. I 
know one hunter who uses a 20-gauge shotgun but 
he’s an expert caller and will not shoot unless the 
turkey comes within 20 yards. 

I usually shoot a trap gun; it has a 28-inch barrel 
and is full choked. My favorite loading is a 234-inch 
Magnum with No. 6 shot in the chamber. This is 
backed with two Magnum No. 4 shells in the mag- 
azine. My reasoning is I want more pellets for the 
first shot, which I expect to be a head shot. If the 
bird runs or flies, the No. 4s are a potent load for the 
second and third shots. 

High-power or high-brass shells in a 12 gauge 
will certainly do the job if the turkey is within 40 or 
45 yards but I like the extra density and shocking 
power of the Magnums. A crippled turkey, that 
either flies or runs, is difficult to recover. 

When a turkey is shot, the hunter should get to 
him as fast as he safely can. It’s well to remember 
that a turkey which is medically dead will do a lot of 
flopping. Many a beginning turkey hunter has 
poured shot after shot into a dead flopping bird and 
ruined a lot of good eating. O 
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End of a successful 
hunt. The wild turkey 
is big game in every 
sense of the word. 
Even hunters of 
considerable exper- 
ience find in the 
King of Game Birds 
a contest that more 
frequently than 
not goes to the 
hunted rather than 
to the hunter. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Bailey 


A New G&FWFC Chairman 


Founder of Jacksonville’s St. 


Jacksonville attorney, Cecil C. 
Bailey, was elected chairman of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at its January meet- 
ing in Tampa. Thomas L. Hires, 
Sr. of Tampa, was selected vice- 
chairman. 

Bailey received the gavel from 
George C. Matthews of Palm 
Beach. A native of LaGrange, 
Georgia, he has lived in Florida 
for more than a half century. 

An avid hunter and fisherman, 
Bailey likes to spend his early fall 
mornings in a duck blind and ad- 
mits to having shot a few quail in 
his day. Enjoying both freshwa- 
ter and saltwater angling, he of- 
ten fishes the St. Johns River 
near Welaka, or along the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 


Hires 


Johns River Bank (now Sun 
Bank), he is currently a semi- 
retired senior partner of Rogers, 
Towers, Bailey, Jones and Gay, 
a Jacksonville law firm, and he is 
active with the Gulf Life Insur- 
ance Company. He also serves as 
president of the Charles A. Dana 
Law Center Foundation of St. 
Petersburg. 

A native of Tampa, Commis- 
sioner Hires is senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Jim Walter Corpora- 
tion and is president of the com- 
pany’s Homes Division. 

He has been with the Jim 
Walter Corporation for more 
than 25 years, since the early 
days of its expansion into one of 
Florida’s largest companies. 


Graham 
Appoints 
Rainey 


A Miami veterinarian, Dr. C. 
Tom Rainey, has been appointed 
to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission by Governor 
Bob Graham. The appointment, 
effective February 1, fills the va- 
cancy left by George Matthews 
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of Palm Beach, whose term ex- 
pired in January. 

Dr. Rainey received his train- 
ing at the University of Georgia. 
After graduation he served two 
years at the Army’s biological 
warfare facility in Maryland. He 
later returned to the University 
of Georgia where he taught for 
nearly five years. He has been in 
Miami since establishing his vet- 
erinary practice there in 1965. 


Active in the Florida Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, Dr. 
Rainey has served on the execu- 
tive board and is currently on the 
Association’s finance committee. 
He also takes part in activities of 
such organizations as Ducks Un- 
limited, Audubon Society, Flor- 
ida League of Anglers, and the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. 

A native of Ellaville, he grew 
up in south Georgia where he 
was early introduced to the plea- 
sures of hunting and_ fishing. 
Down through the years rod and 
gun sports have remained prime 
recreational interests. The new 
Commissioner has made three 
hunting trips to Africa. His wife, 
Shirlee, went on one of the trips 
but has since been content to- 
leave such activities to the man 
of the family. 

Closer to home, Rainey ad- 
mits to an avid interest in every 
kind of hunting and_ fishing. 
Talking with him, though, you 
get the impression that maybe 
quail, duck, dove, and turkey 
hunting have something of an 
edge on the others in his book. 
Tarpon on the flyrod and bone- 
fish, along with a smattering of 
largemouth bassfishing have top 
billing in the rod and reel de- 
partment. 

Daughters Courtney, 13, and 
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Ann Merritt, 10, have already 
been introduced to the joys of 
fishing and hunting, and Dr. 
Rainey is looking forward to 
the time when son, Cullen, 1%, 
is old enough to be initiated 
into these sports. 

Of his service as a Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Rainey says he hopes 
he will be able to contribute to 
the enhancement and improve- 
ment of the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of the state. He looks for 
continuing good wildlife popula- 
tions in Florida, and will work 
for even better things for the 
State’s outdoorsminded citizens 
in the years ahead. 


Wildlife Alert 
Is Successful 


The Wildlife Alert reward pro- 
gram which the Commission im- 
plemented on November 1, 
1979, and which provides a re- 
ward for information leading to 
the arrest of individuals violating 
fish and wildlife laws, is off to a 
good start. The program is fi- 
nanced by donations from envir- 
onmental groups, sportsmen’s 
clubs, conservation clubs, land- 
Owners, and many others. In the 
first two months, a total of 118 
calls providing information had 
been received, effecting 59 ar- 
rests. Some 26 awards totaling 
$3,950 had been paid, and Com- 
mission director, Col. Robert 
Brantly reported, ‘The program 
has been extremely well received 
by the many facets of the public 
because it is one of the few that 
the non-hunter, the conservation- 
ist, the bird watcher and the hun- 
ter have all worked for mutually, 
and so far, we can only term it a 
success.”” He also pointed out 
that, although the program is 
currently in good shape financial- 
ly, it is imperative that encour- 
agement of support and solicita- 
tion of funds be continued. 
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Notes From the Field... 


A case dubbed “the kindergar- 
ten killing’? was recently brought 
to a climax after a joint two- 
week investigation by wildlife 
officers and sheriff’s deputies in 
Columbia County. Three deer 
were bludgeoned to death and re- 
moved from an enclosure at a 
Columbia County kindergarten. 
Local feeling ran high in regard 
to the situation, and a $2,000 
reward for arrest of the culprits 
was posted by local citizens. A 
WILDLIFE ALERT caller pro- 
vided information and GFC in- 
vestigators helped to nail the 
three defendants on the wildlife 
violation and other unrelated 
charges. Bail was set at more 
than $30,000. 

a 

In a recent alligator hide sale 
in Gainesville, all alligator hides 
in storage—some 2,142—were 
sold to the Fouke Company of 


Greenville, South Carolina. Total 
amount of the sale—$173,211. 
The average price for Grade One 
hides was $12.41 per foot. 
| 

Biologist Chris Belden of the 
Commission’s wildlife research 
laboratory in Gainesville, reports 
that two highway-kill panthers 
have been recovered in the past 
couple of months. Both were 
from the Big Cypress Swamp 
area of Collier County. On De- 
cember 24, a subadult female 
was found on Highway 29 just 
north of the junction with Alli- 
gator Alley (State Highway 84). 
On February 7, another highway 
casualty, a 111-lb. adult male, 
was found on the same roadway 
about a mile south of Sunniland. 
Both specimens have been pre- 
served and are in the collection 
of the Florida State Museum in 
Gainesville. 


Whistling Swans Sighted 


The whistling swan has been 
recorded only rarely, as far south 
as Florida. There was consider- 
able interest among local bird 
watchers, therefore, when a pair 
of the birds took up temporary 
residence on a pond north of Tal- 
lahassee this past winter. Report- 
ed in mid-December by Jack Cro- 
martie, retired manager of Che- 
monie Plantation, identification 


Whistling Swans 


was confirmed by the Commis- 
sion’s law enforcement director 
Brantley Goodson and biologist 
Neal Eichholz. The birds stayed 
in the area about a month before 
they disappeared as mysterious- 
ly as they had appeared. 

Nesting in the tundra country 
of the far north, whistling swans 
are uncommon south of North 
Carolina on the Atlantic flyway. 


Photo by William A. Greer 
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Jones 


G&FC Employees Recognized 


At the January meeting of the 
Commission in Tampa, four 
agency employees were honored 
for various accomplishments. 

Kenneth D. Jones of Auburn- 
dale was recognized as the Fish 
Management Specialist of the 
Year. Division Director F. G. 
Banks, in making the presenta- 
tion to Jones said, “‘A large part 
of the success of our sunshine 
bass program is due to you and 
your fellow workers who have 
certainly worked beyond the 
call of duty on many occasions, 
gathering brood stock and baby- 
sitting those hundreds of thou- 
sands of fry produced at the 
hatchery each year.” A $25 
check from the division staff and 
a plaque from the Commission 
was given to Jones to commem- 
orate the occasion. 

iB 

Wildlife Officer Ron Keck of 
Charlotte County was commend- 
ed for saving the life of an infant. 
Regional manager, Major J. O. 
Brown, related that Officer Keck 
was passing the parking lot of a 
supermarket when he noticed a 
young lady frantically running 
about with an infant in her arms. 


Keck 


He stopped to assist her, and 
finding the child already turning 
blue from choking, cleared its 
throat and gave mouth to mouth 
resuscitation, then called an am- 
bulance. Major Brown stated that 
Keck’s fast thinking and reliabil- 
ity undoubtedly saved the child’s 
life. 
g 


Merle R. Preble of Englewood, 


field representative of the Nat- 


tional Rifle Assocation, present- 
ed the Assocation’s Hunter Safe- 
ty award to Captain Ed Tyer, the 
Commission’s Hunter Education 
Coordinator. The award recog- 
nized Florida’s Hunter Education 
program as one of the top 10 in 
the nation. 
wi 

Colonel Robert Brantly, the 
G&FWFC executive director, rec- 
ognized Forrest Neujahr, who re- 
tired on October 31, 1979, after 
24 years of service as a Commis- 
sion pilot. Among the comments 
from the various Commissioners, 
George Matthews of Palm Beach 
stated that during Forrest’s many 
years as pilot for the Commission 
he had never “‘dinged an_air- 
plane. 
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AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


Live oak trees rarely have a bent for twining, but the 
one shown in these photographs was somehow so inclined 
while still a twig. Stranger still, this rarity is almost com- 
monplace in McIntosh (on U. S. 441 in north Marion Coun- 
ty). Another oak has formed a life’s partnership with a sa- 
bal palm a few blocks away. A third pair had to be separ- 
ated several years ago to make way for power lines. One 
member of this partnership, the live oak, still stands, but 
City Fathers cut down the old palm tree. University of 
Florida botanists say they never saw a live oak so inclined 
before, although the oaks in their natural state grow in 
communities with palms. They attribute the oddity to an 
accidental wind-blown entanglement while both were 
“twigs,” or, in view of the triple oddity in a single village, 
to early ‘‘training’ by local residents. But old-timers, 
whose memories of the trees go back as far as 40 years, 
shake their heads. They admit the trees have been tended, 
but deny that anyone arranged their life-long embrace. 

—Frank F, Rathbun 
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Above is a pair of twining live oak and sabal palm 
trees. Photo was made in late winter after most of 
the oak’s leaves had fallen. Local residents estimate 

the trees are between 40 and 50 years old. Close-up, 
left, clearly shows the entwining role played by the 
oak. The live oak is host to many twining vines 

and mistletoe, but seldom gets to be the guest. 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


BREASTED SUNFISH 
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